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Eccles. vii. 14. — “IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY, CONSIDER.” 


Tuis is one of those morsels of genuine wisdom which we 
find scattered through the Book of Ecclesiastes, which 
show the writer to have been no mean man, — greater 
than his philosophy would sometimes lead us to imagine. 
He had gone beneath the surface of the various experiences 
which had checkered his life. An evident, struggling 
faith constantly relieves the half-cynic, half-epicurean cha- 
racter of his essay, and leaves a healthy impression with 
the reader, though in itself evidence of the unhealthiness 
of the writer. 

To me, there is something brave as well as wise in these 
words of this halfheathen author. I do not find the Chris- 
tianity of men and women quite up to them yet. I see 
them under their adverse days: they are not bravely bear- 
ing up, searching for and holding the good. Adversity is 
the panic of their souls: it makes them recreant to former 
conviction and conduct. The shade upon their life has 
struck deep, and chilled or changed them sadly. They are 
not the brave men you took them to be, but broken, 
cowardly men. They complain, they whine, they fold their 
hands, they give up; they lose interest in affairs, confi- 
dence in man, faith in God. One little breath of adversity 
wrecks their manhood. They do not pause, look about, 
consider, seek to understand the thing itself, compel it to 
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give up its hiddem blessing, make it the new and better 
vantage-ground. The one simple advice of our author 
is, “In the day of adyersity, consider.” Do not be in a 
hurry; do not rashly condemn others; do not hunt, with 
busy but useless ingenuity, after far-off causes; do not 
spend time, strength, temper, in lamentation, — in wishing 
things had been otherwise, in calling yourself a fool, or 
cursing circumstance; do not mope; do not despair; do not 
be rash: only consider. I call that the advice of a brave as 
well as a wise man; and I need not pause to tell you 
why. 

It is not advice, however, we are very prone to take. 
Shakespeare tells us, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
Older philosophers have spoken highly of it. Bacon says; 
“ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament: adver- 
sity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s favor.” 
Ourselves we know that there are the best uses in reverse, 
bitter to the taste, but afterwards sweet; so that it may 
well be doubted if any true man would willingly go back 
beyond the reverse, and accept the former estate, with its 
weaknesses and limitations. It may be put down as one 
of the truest attendant blessings of our present state, that 
it has its reverses; and yet we find no one to love, no one 
to welcome, no one to pray for, this great teacher and bene- 
factor, —this power drawing us nearer to God, and giving 
us glimpses of high life so as no other. We pass our lives 
dreading it.. We say hard things of God because he per- 
mits it. When it overtakes us, it benumbs us as a palsy: 
Weare crushed by its weight; we are deaf to its teach- 
ings; we are aghast at its sweep. It takes self-possession 
and faith from us. We settle into dead, helpless apathy ; 
orwe run to and fro railing or raving. God is not our 
friend. What have we done to deserve this at his hand? 
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Now, this is weak and foolish and wicked. Reverse is a 
necessity to our best growth. Adversity comes in to give 
what prosperity has failed in doing,— to compel us to just 
that we will not do, except as we are compelled. When the 
life runs along freely,.and man gets to feel that the thing 
which has been shall always be; when the apparent suc- 
cess and triumph of the present and temporal makes him 
overlook the presence and the supremacy of the eternal, — 
there is no deep thought; the events of life.come and go 
with no-heed from us; the high relations of man, his vast 
connection with things and God, his duties, his abilities, his 
responsibility, scarcely occur to him, or break but fitfully 
in, to be driven-at once away before the more pleasing, if 
not pressing, necessities of the moment. In prosperity, he 
does not, will not, —I do not say, cannot,— consider. Ad- 
versity isthe pause in which he must. It brings things 
out in their proper hues, shapes, places; it dispels. the 
mirage success has conjured ; it tells great truths; it strips 
away disguise; it reveals life, duty, accountability, God ; 
and will not lose its hold of the soul, glorying in its little- 
ness, until it has heard, if it will not heed, solemn things. 
Adversity comes to man that he may consider; and that is 
his first great duty in the day of it. 

- You anticipate, probably, my purpose to use these words 
less in a personal application than in a national one... We 
may call this,a day of adversity. . Never. did a brighter 
sabbath look down upon the earth than that last. past ; and 
never, perhaps, were the hearts of a people more buoyant. 
We: thought there might be, while we were gathered within 
the quiet walls of our holy places, the deadly combat else- 
where; in which those we knew and loved: strove sternly, 
even to the death, for those rights dearer. to them and to 
us than life. There was an expectation that was confi- 
dence; no premonition of disaster and defeat. Lured by a 
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foe who had again and again taught us that his power lay. 
in his wiles, with music, banners, songs, as to a holiday 
parade, marched the men of a great Republic ; and all the 
people applauded, and waited with impatient confidence to 
hear of the blow which had struck to the heart of the 
foul monster raging to destroy a Government at once our 
pride and hope. May we never know again what so ter- 
ribly on the morrow we learned! May never sabbath see 
again such profaning and such woe ! 

We have met with a reverse, and it is hard to allow it. 
There had been a good deal of unseasonable and unreason- 
able bragging; and so our pride is concerned, and we are 
sore. Valuable lives are lost; loved ones have been laid 
low; hearts and homes are desolate: but. that is the inevi- 
table necessity and consequence of any battle. The day 
was lost. after it was carried; but I think, if you will look 
largely at it, that was to thank God for. It gives us, what 
we greatly needed, the opportunity to consider. It is just 
that thing which'a wise. man, in his own: affairs, turns. to 
his good, — out of which he builds success. And, if you 
ask me what I think of it, I shall answer as I have all the 
week long, — that I think it the best thing that could have 
been. To me it is the presage of victory. Iam the more 
hopeful of the Republic, because it has pleased God, in the 
outset, to give her the day of adversity. I subscribe, 
heart and soul, to the noble and Christian sentiment. of 
Montgomery, — the so-called Border ruffian; and may God 
give us more. such ruffians! He says in a letter to a 
friend, on the 15th July, — speaking of his movements on 
the Missouri frontier, “It has constantly happened to 
us, that our disappointments have been better than suc- 
cesses, and owr blunders have been our. best. moves. . We 
have been constantly reminded, that the Almighty rules in 
the affairs of men; that he directs alike the battle and the 
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storm.” There is the true ring to that; not of the clarion, 
but of a well-tried faith. It is just that we need in our. 
day of adversity, — to consider that man moves best some- 
times when he blunders; and that there is a God who not 
only rules, but-overrules. 

Let me place before you two or three considerations, to 
which thé hour urges. We are all talking and thinking, 
criticizing and faultfinding. Let us do something worthier, 
and strike deeper. 

I look at this crisis in the national History as one of 
the judgment-days of God. It is not we who have been 
outraged by the South, — we who are to punish; but we 
have ourselves been false to God, and are under chastise- 
ment. North, as well as South, has sinned, and come far 
short of what it was her duty to do. I wish we could look 
at it that way. Men who live and believe only in to-day — 
who have never watched God in history — have no idea of 
his sure retributions; how clearly can be traced his visit- 
ings upon national dereliction and crime. History is largely 
only retribution; the generation possibly escaping, but the 
iniquity visited on the third and fourth unerringly. One 
who knows all that, must feel that we are under the divine 
displeasure, and that because of our infidelity to our privi- 
lege and our profession is this terrible scourge upon us. 
A little and loyal one, planted here in the wilderness, 
became a thousand. God nourished the vine the fathers 
planted. We grew to a great people. We stood before 
kings. There was none superior. On the sea, on the 
land, we knew no masters; and the sun, in all his course, 
saw no land blessed like this. But our nation was builded 
upon a principle. It had a base such as none other. Not 
the mere accident of discovery, the necessity of migra- 
tion, the freak of traffic, a better climate, or the lure of 
gold, made it; but a broad, eternal truth, which nations 
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had sighed and groped after, — which sighing and groping 
nations ever sincé have recognized as the one great thing 
needed to their healing. That is the source of our pros- 
perity, that had made us a name to be trembled at and 
revered, — that gave us the grasp we had; — was’ the sin- 
gle secret of our success. But it entailed duties upon us, 
to which, it is proved, we were not equal. We struck the 
parricidal blow when at the height of our prosperity. The 
principle on which our fathers builded was stigmatized as - 
a “sounding and glittering generality.” ‘Men who held 
to the old faith of the founders were taunted about a 
“higher law.” Slavery, in the early day, the small: cloud 
of evil, in ours had swelled to the gigantic, overmas- 
tering tyranny; ever more and more imperious, getting, 
only to cry “more.” Nothing it asked for but it had. 
Compromise sapped’ the manhood, the integrity, of the 
North. Trade, manufactures, social position, expediency, 
party policy, fiercely seconded the: most exorbitant de- 
mand. Slavery became national; and, before the slave- 
power, this fair, vast heritage, sacred to freedom, trembled, 
yielded, and was all but lost. 

Now, it is impossible that such desertion of principle, 
such timid yielding, should go unpunished. We had 
basely surrendered that which came to us consecrated 
by the trials, tears, prayers, blood, of our ancestors. We 
had the advance post in the great cause of civilization and 
Christianity, and we fled from it in base and causeless 
panic. We talked of freedom; our boast ‘was, that the 
humblest, seeking the protection of our flag, was safe: 
while we gave the lie to all, not by the existence of 
slavery, which we could not help; not by its horrors, 
which we could not control; but by fawning before its 
power, helping it to any thing it desired. Esau sold his 
birthright when he was starving; and’the name of that 
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poor, starving man has gone to'the ages in undeserved 
opprobrium. . We ‘bartered ours when we were full, and 
that we might hold to our trade and our manufactures, our. 
comfort and our gold, — to peace, though bought at the 
price of disgrace,—consented to yield our trust. It is the 
blackest blot on the record of human history. If the act of 
starving Esau have covered his memory with shame, what 
shall the coming ages have in store for this generation ? 
" - Shall God stand by, and not avenge himself? It is 
come: “Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.” The great laws of 
God override our human policies, and vindicate themselves 
in our disasters.. Our trade, our commerce, our plenty, 
our peace,— where are they? What has the cringing 
and fawning and compromising, and denial of principle and 
manhood, yielded? To-day the cry of battle is in the 
land; to-day the prestige of our old fame is gone; to-day 
enterprise stands dumb, the wheels of industry are idle, 
the white sails furled; all js disorganized: and, if we 
look about us for the cause, it is that. we have sinned. 
Again: we should consider that this is not our own 
work in which we are engaged, but that God is using us 
as instruments in bringing about a mighty change; and it 
may please him to give immediate results not desired by 
us, or opposed to our desires. Remember, the work is 
his. We desire to perpetuate a Union, of which we are 
now beginning to know the value, as a matter of pride, 
affection, policy. It is’ the. Government for which we 
contend. The great. fundamental principle, the bulwark 
of our and of all liberty, is yet in abeyance. I heard an 
intelligent gentleman from England say, that would. this 
country show that. she entered into this. contest heartily, 
solely as the champion of liberty, there would be no second 
opinion in England: it was doubt as to the loftiness of 
her motive which held the English people back... To me 
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it.is evident, that God means by this war the death, not 
merely of the slave-power, but of “the institution.” He 
is using us as the means, as he used the Jews to plant 
‘the great idea of the unity of God; and it may be that the 
unity of this nation is no more essential to that, than 
the continued, unity of the twelve tribes was to the other. 
The divine way of settling this great difficulty may be 
by allowing a separate power, based upon the atrocious 
principle set forth by the so-called Confederacy, that the - 
nations may see it in all its horror and iniquity, that it may 
fall once and for ever. It may be, too, —for so apparently 
adverse is the Great. Disposer, often, to human plans, — 
that our arms shall fail; that the cupidity of the English . 
Government — which I believe dreads our success as I 
believe the English people. pray for it — shall lead, her to 
interfere: we may find ourselves surrounded by foes, and 
harassed by factions; brought to a distress we little dream, 
and made to stoop as never nation stooped. And yet the 
great cause is safe, if we shall give ourselves, heart, soul, 
life, to work, — not, selfishly, for our own idea; but nobly, 
for the will of God. The great trouble with men, in any 
grand crisis, is, that they will not look for and heed the 
purposes of God: they will not take up a principle as his; 
but they call-it theirs, arrange their own plans, set up 
their own work, and, if they fail in these, count all as lost. 
Yet history, life, are perpetually showing us that our 
reverse is God’s success; that our puny plan must often 
fall before God’s greater thought, that his glory may come 
in, and a good we had not thought of be established. Said 
some one to me, in the days of despondency through which 
we have just passed, “ Have you not lost confidence in our 
commander?” —“ No,” I replied: “my creed is still, first 
God, and then Scott.” I believe myself a patriot. I be- 
lieve this nation set among the peoples to work outa great 
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problem. I believe her sun will never set, till her sound- 
ing and glittering generalities, her mere abstractions, shall 
have become the solid corner in the foundation of all 
realms. Be ‘it that I mistake; that the grand onward 
march shall be all disaster, and this uprising of the people 
vain: still I know that God steadily keeps in view the 
triumph of the truth, and the good of man; and, if we 
perish, nations unborn shall read how their blessing came 
out of our disaster and death. 

There are mighty complications all about this question, 
when treated as a mere matter of national policy. Let us 
try to let the question of policy alone, and go into the con- 
test for God and the truth, content that it shall have God’s 
issue. If we are not faithless, but believing; if we are not 
recreant, but loyal, —I have no fear but we shall keep our 
honor and our home. God will recommit his precious truth 
to our new, our better keeping. 

And I think this time of adversity presses another con- 
sideration upon us. Who shall be our leader in this strife ? 
As if to do all he could for us, Providence has lengthened 
out the years and the skill of a single man, and by great 
and varied experience proved him to be the man for a 
nation’s trust. But has Gen. Scott been our leader so far? 
Must it not rather, to our shame, to our present confusion, 
be said, that he has been harassed and finally led by the 
insane impatience of the people, the infernal insolence of 
newspaper editors and correspondents, and we know not 
what intrigues of cabinet and politics? It is time that he 
who is nominally chief should be really that; and I, for one, 
unrepublican as it may seem, — human, and liable to err, as 
I believe him,— would not hesitate to allow him, for the 
crisis, all that Napoleon grasped, confident that it would 
be better for the people so, better for the cause, than to be 
subjected longer to the torrent of abuse, crude criticism, 
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and strategic wisdom, of newspaper reporters, correspond- 
ents, editors, even of clergymen, which haye disgraced out 
press, and jeoparded every thing. The press in this country 
is, no doubt, a blessing ; but it is, at times, a curse, Any 
arrogant, angry, factious man, that can write a paragraph, 
can get it printed, or control a paper; and the mischief 
that way made may be seen written, indelibly all over: the 
history. of this generation. You may put the cause of 
the disaster of last Sunday upon incompetent commanders, 
upon indecently inquisitive civilians going to a battle as to 
a play, upon a drunken leader of reserve ; but the cause 
of causes, humanly speaking, is the metropolitan press, fed 
by conceited correspondents and self-magnifying) editors. 
May'the Lord deliver us from fighting any more battles 
under. their. generalship ! 

Nor. must this. war be led by any political fiokion}-ovbd 
turned to any selfish or party aggrandizement. “We of the 
people have sublimely said, “Let party and faction sleep.” 
The rulers must say the same. It is no time to think of 
divisions, to push favorites, to build up cliques, to make 
capital: it is the. time for stern, steady, united work, —a 
time to show that we can be disinterested. Let all self and 
littleness, all intrigue and dispute, sleep. The country, the 
cause, our God, want our undivided, untainted, unsuspected 
patriotism. 

For myself, I have confidence, inthe Executive ; and, so 
far as I ever do, I believed in, and still do, the party elect: 
ing him. What it was possible for man to do under such cir- 
cumstances, I believe he, with his advisers, has done.. We 
who sit here, and criticize special acts, condemn freely, and 
complain, have no idea of the herculean labor undertaken 
and carried out these past four months. The world has 
never seen the like; history will make the award; .our- 
selves will yet be ashamed at our fretful conclusions. All 
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-honor — honor from the heart as well as’ from the head — 


to those loyal men! Still they are men, pressed upon by 
outward circumstance such as men ever yield to. They 
have made mistakes, no doubt. Much of necessity had to 
be done without due thought. And, then, men always must 
mistake ; and their great danger lies, their great mistake 
seems to have been, in yielding to party necessities, — as, I 
believe, any other party would have done, — putting men in 
places of greater or less responsibility because of accidental 
political position or influence. This must be stopped. 
The people must stop it. Arms is a profession. We have 
not honored it enough. It requires more than bravery to 
make a soldier; more than knowledge of tactics, more than 
precision in a drill, to make a commander. The soldier, 
especially the leader, needs to know, to have measured, to 
have tested, himself; to be sure, before he takes men into 
battle, before he offers himself as the sacred champion of a 
nation’s honor, that he can ‘act discreetly, with thorough 
self-possession, under emergency. The testimony of many 
brave men is to bewilderment under a first fire. Take 
men out of civil ranks suddenly, and how can it well be 
otherwise? At the best, we are at a disadvantage from 
the necessity of depending upon untried men: but let us 
insist that men of education and experience shall not be 
overslaughed by politicians; that place shall only be given 
for cause. What inducement is there for men to give their 
lives to preparation for just this. work, if, at the moment of 
demand, they are to be set aside, and see all their hard- 
worked-for honors borne: away by some untried aspirant? 
Without’ denying the pre-eminent qualifications of some 
civilians for command, it were safer, as well as juster} as 
a general thing, to puta well-tried sergeant at the head of a 
brigade or division, than a lawyer, a merchant, or a gover- 
nor. Some men are so born to command, can so handle 
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themselves and others, see so far, organize so rapidly, have 
the thing so clearly in them, that there should be no ques- 
tion. That merit alone should entitle to place. If it be 
that our rulers are succumbing any way to party dictate 
or necessity, let the people rise, and bring the rulers to 
their duty. There are dangers enough without this. The 
name, the idea, of party must be buried now. A stone, not 
to be moved even by an angel, must be put upon its grave. 
The man who goes for party, —in high place, in low place, 
—be he citizen, be he President, let him be accursed! Our 
cause is just; our cause is God’s. For it, he asks not parti- 
sans, but men. 

I confess my surprise at the tone of many, not only at 
first, but still. For one, I do not feel like trying to console 
myself with the quotation, “ All is not lost;” but rather I do 
console myself in the conviction, that nothing is lost. ‘So 
far, all is well. This reverse is given, that we may con- 
sider; and given first, thank God! Not even will I own 
that the hands have been put back upon the dial, because 
the campaign is checked, and must be begun anew. To 
the nation, for the cause, the reverse is healthy. It will 
bring us to think ; it will show the work that is before us, 
in its terrible and solemn magnitude ; it will hush the 
bravado spirit, so wide-spread and so offensive ; it will 
show the demand for. all our resource, all our wisdom, all 
our faith ; it will make us realize, what we have only said, 
that this is owr trialday. Let every man put himself 
down to study seriously out the teachings of the hour, 
take this as a personal appeal; let him rise from his 
thought a purer patriot, a better man, prepared to suffer 
and to do, — and it will all go well. 

There is no room in the present for doubt or fear. Every 
thing encourages. It is a vast stride the cause has taken 
since last Sunday’s bloody field. What victory could have 
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done the like? Already God’s hand is seen in the reverse, 
It. was needed: it is working well. May it work com- 
pletely !— purging away all low motive; cleansing our coun- 
cils of all but patriotism and faith, our armies of all but 
courage and honor, ourselves of all but conviction of the 
holiness of our. cause, and confidence in God. Let the army 
and the people, the rulers and the ruled, now advance in 
sympathy and mutual respect. Let there be no chicane, 
no meddling, no hypercriticism. Let ours be union indeed : 
and then again, speedily, the holy banner of freedom — 
the well-loved, well-tried “ stars and stripes” — shall spring 
to its place in the clear upper air; and, as its graceful 
folds unbend themselves to the wooing of every wind, the 
nations shall look up to see in it the assurance that every 
chain is snapped, and there is on earth, not only peace, but 
LrBerry ! 


